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THE CONFERENCE AND RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


Throughout its twenty-four years of activity, the Conference has 
pioneered in the field of religious drama, for example, in some of the first 
translations or performances of Claudel and Gheon in the United States. 
Not only are these events recorded in the microfilm file of Catholic Theatre, 
but they were also so excellently publicized through Conference house 
organs that the works of Claudel and Gheon have been and are still 
being performed by our members throughout the United States. Nor has 
the Conference stinted on productions of contemporary religious play- 
wrights, such as Eliot and Greene, together with countless productions of 
its heritage of medieval religious dramas. In addition, the Conference has 
produced its own American Catholic religious playwrights such as Emmet 
Lavery and Urban Nagle (both founders of the Conference), and more 
recently, Sister Mary Francis, P.C., who is perhaps the most outstanding 
of our younger religious dramatists. Finally, the Conference maintains a 
Religious Drama Committee, which if it has not yet accomplished anything 
significant as a committee, has at least provided the framework for further 
Gheon and Claudel translations by one of its members, Mother Adele Fiske, 
R.S.C.J. of Manhattanville College, Purchase, New York. Her translation 
of Gheon’s provocative little work on the art of the theatre is scheduled 
for publication by Hill and Wang in August, 1960. Nor can we overlook 
the work of Sister Mary Marguerite, R.S.M., editor of this publication, 
in her doctoral dissertation on Hroswitha, which is being published this 
spring by the Philosophical Library. 


In spite of this record of achievement, the Conference rarely receives 
credit nationally for its contributions to the field of religious drama. The 
recent and excellent activity of Union Theological Seminary in producing 
religious dramatists, many of whom have been of Catholic faith, the 
Religious Drama Workshop of Boston University, and the work in Britain 
and the United States of E. Martin Browne have been heralded as the 
pioneer efforts in the field. Unless one considers plays based on Catholic 
truth and principle to be “religious,” one will be forced to admit that much 
of the present literature on religious drama is either historically inaccurate 


or should more clearly designate its subject matter as “Protestant religious 
drama.” 


Some time ago the Conference, as an organizational member of the 
American Educational Theatre Association, was invited to participate in 
a Religious Drama Project under the chairmanship of Harold Ehrensperger 
of the Boston University School of Theology. After personal investigation 
of the Project, as conducted so graciously and with most admirable sincerity 
by Professor Ehrensperger, I reached the executive decision that we could 
not participate in the Project because: (1) it had the nature of an inter- 
faith group in which we have neither the authority, nor permission, nor 
desire to participate; (2) it embodied an aesthetic of drama diametrically 
opposed to our aesthetic philosophy; (3) it was essentially a “drama-in- 
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the-church” effort of Protestants to attain a type of liturgy by having 
drama become the medium of “religious experience.” 


Since the attitude of the Church toward inter-faith meetings has been 
frequently and clearly expounded elsewhere, let me confine my remarks to 
the aesthetic and practical divergencies of view between the Conference 
and the Protestant Religious Drama movement. 


If there has been any lag in religious drama in NCTC in recent times 
— and I believe that there has been a lessening of such productions — it 
has been the result of a conscious effort on the part of our members to 
develop an “aesthetic attitude.” The use of the play to teach or preach has 
most often resulted in pietistic and artistically bankrupt plays. I think one 
must grant that there is a didactic form of theatre which in clever hands, 
such as those of Bernard Shaw, can be a work of art. Few, however, have 
the gift; and Conference members have been anxious to do plays which are 
truly artistic while rooted in the verities of the Catholic vision of life. This 
keen respect for the form of the play has created an overcautious attitude 
toward plays dealing with specifically religious themes — plays which 
Father Nagle would label “ecclesiocentric” in contradistinction to those 
Catholic plays which may treat of any subject matter as long as that matter 
is informed with the light of truth attained either by Faith or by reason. 


Convinced that there is now a wide base of experienced and mature 
directors who are able to recognize a good play whether its theme be 
specifically religious or not, I have, since the beginning of my first term of 
office, worked constantly toward pushing the pendulum back to the position 
of balance. To me, it is inconceivable that one would deny the possibilities 
of great artistry in dealing with religious material. The Faith, which has 
for centuries vigorously impressed its genius upon the arts, will not stop 
short at drama which is the art form most deeply involved with the human 
spirit. Granted that the point of fusion between religion and art in general, 
and between religion and drama in particular, is of the finest delicacy, so 
also is the point of fusion between religion and the artistry of Raphael as 
opposed to the confusion of religion and the plastics industry. 


Again, as great artists like Raphael and great dramatists like Shake- 
speare were made possible by being carried on the shoulders of a host of 
lesser artists, so today we cannot be so demanding that we refuse the stage 
to lesser dramatists in favor of the proven genius. Living theatre would 
then become academic and sterile. While thriving on the great, we cannot 
close the door to the novice. Yet, I fear that we have become so demanding 
of religious playwrights, that we will preclude the blazing of the path along 
which we can expect a long procession of the merely competent with the 
occasional and breathless advent of the great artist. To do no religious 
drama at all is to invite famine as far as new playwrights are concerned. 
On the other hand, to do a steady diet of religious drama, to the neglect of 
both classic drama and the best of contemporary drama, would not only 
betray drama as entertainment and as an art form, but would also be incon- 








sistent with the Christian humanism of Catholic education and Catholic 
life in general. 


As far as drama-in-the-church is concerned, we are aware of the abuses 
toward which this led when it was a widespread practice in the Middle Ages. 
Apart from interest in an occasional venture, such as the presentation of 
the operatic Murder in the Cathedral in the Cathedral of the Boston Arch- 
diocese recently, the Conference has had no interest in reviving drama-in- 
the-church as a general practice. Granted that all of the fine arts may 
serve to enrich the worship of God, our liturgy generally veers away from 
the theatrical as more distracting than inspiring. 


In conclusion, I wish to call attention to some statements which may 
be misleading although I am sure that they were made with the best of 
intentions. They occur in The Next Steps in Religious Drama: The Report 
of a Conference and Consultation Held at Boston University, July 3-5, 1959. 
The preface by Harold Ehrensperger states: 


The National Catholic Theatre Conference is the official 
drama organization of the Roman Catholic Church in America. 
Significant national meetings were held by this body at ap- 
proximately the same time as the Conference and Consulta- 
tion in Boston. The Religious Drama Project of the AETA 
includes adherents of all faiths in its membership.' 


At the time that the Boston Conference and Consultation took place, 
NCTC had no official status as a drama organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It never claimed to be other than a professional association of 
Catholics engaged in dramatic activity. Only in November of 1959, did 
the Bishops of the United States, at their annual meeting, affiliate the 
Conference with the National Council of Catholic Men. The Conference is 
not the Catholic voice but a Catholic voice which earnestly attempts to 
reflect the views of the Church as they relate to the field of drama. Nor 
can it be construed from the statement quoted above that NCTC would have 
participated in the Conference and Consultation if its convention had not 
conflicted. For reasons stated at the beginning of this article, NCTC does 
not hold membership in the Religious Drama Project of AETA. The aims 
and methods of the Project are at variance with Catholic convictions con- 
cerning both religion and drama. 


Again, in the same report, Mr. Robert Seaver, Director of the Program 
in Religious Drama at Union Theological Seminary states: 


‘Religious drama,’ as we have been considering it, is an enter- 
prise that has been for the most part Protestant. We must, 
however, respect the fact that the Catholic Theatre Conference 
is already a seasoned organization, but it spells out its work 
solely in terms of community theatre.” 


? Boston: Boston University School of Theology, p. 3. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 
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In its Constitutions, on its letterhead, and in its activity, the National 
Catholic Theatre Conference both claims to be, and is, an association of 
parish, educational, and community theatres. It is not at work solely in 
terms of community theatre; in fact, community theatre is the smallest 
and frailest link in the vast network of Conference activity on every level 
of Catholic life wherein drama is taught or enjoyed. The Conference has 
long been engaged in the work which the Boston conferees felt they should 
begin, namely, “the communication of a mystery through drama.” NCTC, 
however, bases its program of religious drama on totally Catholic concepts 
of both the mystery and the drama. 


Gabriel Stapleton, S.D.S. 
President 








THE CATHOLIC THEATRE 
BY PAUL CLAUDEL 


(Translated from Positions et Propositions, Paris, 1928, Volume I) 
By MOTHER ADELE FISKE, R.S.C.J. 


1. Letter to Le Temps 
June 1914 


On my return from Hamburg after a stay of some time in Belgium, 
I found your kind letter waiting for me. I am sorry, too, that we were not 
able to arrange a meeting in Paris. The offer you made me is very 
tempting: an opportunity to publish my own ideas about my art and the 
direction it is taking, and to do this in so friendly a periodical as Le Temps, 
with which I have collaborated before. The offer is only too attractive! 
The horizons it opens before me are too wide. Once you let a poet 
loose, how could you satisfy him with six pages in a little magazine? 
So I shall only comment on the (at least to me) unexpectedly favorable 
reception of my last play, L’Otage’ (The Hostage). 


This reception was favorable because the audience, although for the 
most part not sharing my religious convictions, felt nevertheless the tragic 
force of the sudden shattering of our ordinary little lives by a call that 
comes from above us and from outside us. In spite of the wretched state 
in which we all live, somehow we all remain convinced that within us there 
is hidden something not yet used, something not yet awakened, something 
that is perhaps our most precious and profound possession. And in the 
world of today, this deep-seated need, this powerful longing can find no 
satisfaction either in the current art or in the current morality. It may 
seem strange, but it is true, that a purely natural morality is never more 
than an ethic of renunciation, a Buddhism mitigated for worldlings. It 
betrays itself always by its negations: “Don’t do this, don’t do that; do not 


1 L’Otage has been translated as The Hostage by Pierre Chavannes (New Haven and London, 1917) and by John Heard 
(Boston, 1944). The letters to Le Temps and Le Figaro were written immediately after the production of the play by 
M. Lugne-Poe at the Oeuvre Theatre. Later it was transferred to the Odeon where it continued to have a successful run. 

In this play George and Sygne de Coufontaine represent the old feudal and Christian order broken by the Revolution. 
George is faithful to the political, monarchical past; Sygne, to the religious. As Chavannes points out in his preface 
to the 1917 translation, the conflict is between Sygne and her God: God, speaking through the priest Badillon, demands 
that to save the Pope fleeing from Napoleon, Sygne break her oath to George and marry a man whom she hates and 
despises, Turelure, son of a poacher and the gamekeeper’s daughter. 

Claudel’s comment in the letter to Le Figaro will not be understood without reference to the acting version of the 
play in Chavannes’ translation, pp. 163 ff., which substitutes one scene for scenes iv and v of Act III, with Turelure, 
not Badillon, exhorting Sygne to be loyal to her faith and to her God, crying aloud to her the old Coufontaine motto. 
“This last appeal which comes to her from the masters of her race and from the long line of her dead ancestors, even 
though it is spoken to her by lips she hates, Sygne cannot resist: like the dying soldier . . . she responds to the 
watchword of the Coufontaines: she raises herself erect, then falls back, dead.’’ In the other version she dies with the 
same gesture, ‘“‘extending both arms above her head in the sign of the cross.” 

Chavannes, who quotes the Figaro letter, questions whether Claudel’s play proves the truth of his statement that 
Christianity mutilates nothing in man. The sacrifice asked of Sygne he calls a defilement, a false sacrifice, a moral 
suicide, and he believes that her motivation is not grace but natural pride as she herself says, ‘“‘the bad blood in me.” 
“In his enthusiasm Claudel goes further than the Gospels,"’ declares Chavannes who himself does not profess Christianity 


Mother Adele Fiske, R.S.C.J., is a member of the faculty of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, New York. 





steal, do not drink.” Why not? There is no answer, or only an inane one. 
All we can do is carry on with our little moral calisthenics in the void. 
It is the same for today’s art: the only end it acknowledges is what its 
devotees call beauty. What this amounts to is that the artist takes a pose 
to please the spectator or the particular type of spectator he has in mind, 
industriously fashioning something to suit him. A flaccid art, powdered 
and rouged, an art that can never compose,' an art that, far from making 
use of all man’s capacities, wastes what is best in him, leaving behind only 
pessimism and frustrating impotence. 


All this failure comes from the fact that we have forgotten that mighty 
faith, that great doctrine and school of energy that made Europe what it 
is, that still determines us to be what we are and not Hindus or Chinese, 
that tremendous challenge sung at Mass this morning in the Hymn to the 
Blessed Sacrament: 


Quantum potes, tantum aude! 
The fact is that we are no longer Christian. 


The power of Christianity lies above all in this: it is a principle of 
contradiction. However excessive and unreasonable its exigencies may 
appear, they alone fully measure up to our capacities and to our intelligence. 
They do not mutilate; they are catholic, and that means universal; they call 
upon the entire man — mind, will, and feeling; they force us to keep per- 
manently mobilized against passion and against any cheap skepticism. All 
our powers are none too much for this constant state of war. To have faith 
in a truth that lies beyond the grasp of our senses, to prefer it, to give it 
greater importance in our intellectual life and in our practical life than 
any physical needs, any conditioning of habit, any pull of primitive instinct 
—that demands the taut, intrepid humility of the athlete, the determination 
that survives every defeat; it demands even more — resources given us 
only by grace and the sacraments, that penetrate, clothe, and inform our 
natural powers. This principle of contradiction is equally necessary in art. 
It alone can give it power to compose. For Christianity engenders within 
us an ineluctable conflict that is the great dynamo of drama as it is also the 
mighty generator of moral and social life. It does not allow us any peace, 
any attitudinizing, any complacency and satisfaction. But there is too much 
I could say about all that! 


The second superiority of Christianity is this: it does not set before us 
a more or less arbitrary idea that we can modify, to suit our own taste, an 
idea that is in reality a kind of idol, “that manufactured article that knows 
no natural birth.” It sets before us an object, exterior and real, a living 
Being, as autonomous and defined as we are, One on Whom we know 
Divinity rests, One to Whom we are bound by responsibilities and constant 
interior commerce. This religion has two advantages in regard to art. The 


' Claudel uses composer in regard to drama in the sense it is employed in music; as one “composes” a symphony, etc., 
so one “composes” a play. The word has been underlined in this translation. 











first is that it obliges us every day to enter into ourselves, to pray, to assess 
our own actions, to challenge them with the high example set before us, 
scouring our skin of its daily deposit of dirt, penetrating to the deepest 
movements of tenderness and affection within us — and by all this, it gives 
our interior life an elasticity, a wealth, a delicacy sadly lacking in the works 
that are the nineteenth century’s proudest boast. The second advantage is 
that while it develops our interior resources, at the same time, it prevents 
us from making them an end in themselves, from taking delight in sterile 
self-contemplation. We know that we ourselves are not the attraction; that 
lies only in the end. We exist to attain this end, to manifest it, each of us 
in his own way. No inert things lie dormant within us to be inventoried and 
exhibited at our leisure, but explosive forces that must be given full play, 
used to their full capacity and beyond in a struggle where failure involves 
more serious consequences than death itself. Does a runner learn his pos- 
sibilities by studying the shape of his foot, his knee, his thigh? Can he 
learn them any other way than by running? So do all our powers remain 
obscure to us, all our agitated activity leave only a frustrated sense of 
nothingness, of emptiness — unless in the end, we embrace that cross whose 
arms stretch taut to the breaking point the last fibre of our being. 


2. Letter to Figaro 
July 14, 1914 


Le Figaro’s traditional openness to all new manifestations of thought 
has led it to give me this very welcome opportunity to speak about my own 
art and the tendencies embodied in it. 


There is always something slightly ridiculous in talking about oneself ; 
it is as hard to form any valid judgement of one’s own personality as it is 
to get a look at one’s own back in a pocket mirror. At the other extreme 
there lies the danger of universalized theorizing that is always arbitrary 
and intrudes its abstractions and laws into spheres where they have no 
business to be. 


My only principle has always been not to get involved in unnecessary 
complications since the difficulties inherent in my work are already quite 
formidable enough. I am no slave to any scheme of aesthetics; all I have is 
a few private and unpretentious working recipes which would suddenly 
take on a very false look if I were to start preaching them. 


However, I would like to take advantage of my brief appearance on this 
distinguished platform to thank all to whom I owe the success of L’Otage: 
my friend Lugne-Poe, first of all, then his actors, and the entire Paris press. 


There was, of course, some adverse criticism. It would lead me too far 
afield to attempt to answer it, attractive as that prospect may be. There 
was only one reproach that touched me to the quick — that I made poor 
Sygne die impenitent. But that was not what I meant by that final scene. 
Sygne lies there, near death, that proud woman, humiliated to the very 
depths of her soul. Turelure stands over her, massive and mocking, de- 


manding forgiveness, demanding that she send for the priest for a final 
and explicit absolution. She makes no response. That does not mean that 
she still refuses; at that moment she simply has no more strength. She 
has given her life; that is all she can do. But Turelure, he who is her 
martyrdom, her death, is the only one who understands her inmost being, 
and he is there reminding her of the ancient duty of her race, of that total 
dedication of man to his Sovereign Lord, repeating the ancient rallying-cry 
of her family: “Coufontaine, adsum, I am here!”” — the word that calls her 
back to life, that works her salvation. She rouses herself, trembling, pain- 
fully raising herself up, to fling out her hands in an heraldic gesture, a 
great and passionate ecstasy of adhesion, total and without reserve, to the 
Divine Will that saves. 


Now that I have settled that problem, there still remains another that 
once used to torment me. This would seem to be a good place to say a few 
words about it. I refer to the perennial debate on the relation of the theatre 
to the Catholic religion. 


The attitude commonly attributed to the ecclesiastical authorities on 
this question is expressed reasonably, although somewhat too strongly, in 
the famous letter from Bossuet to P. Caffaro. May I make bold to say that 
despite the impressive array of texts on which the bishop of Meaux based 
his opinion, I can see in it nothing but a specific expression of that too- 
familiar spirit of Gallicanism, always on the defensive, always ready for 
retrenchment and retreat? The truly catholic (universal) concept of man 
is that he is good as he comes from the hands of his Maker (Genesis even 
says very good), that none of his faculties — and that includes imagination 
and feeling too — is in itself evil. What is evil is the disturbance and dis- 
orientation that original sin has brought to these faculties. The heretic 
always attacks the integrity of human nature; at one moment he denies 
liberty, at the next, grace; now he rejects chastity and again marriage; 
now human rights and again authority. But whatever he does, in the end 
he always leaves us impoverished. For example, when Pascal, influenced 
by Montaigne, calumniates human reason and condemns even those feelings 
most deeply-rooted in our nature, feelings as honorable as that of gratitude 
for favors received — he speaks as a heretic. 


The spirit of the Church is not negative, not on the defensive; it is a 
spirit of conquest. Nothing human is alien to it: art is human, and dramatic 
art is as human as the other arts. Jnstawrare omnia in Christo: this motto 
of our great pope (Pius X), expresses the very purpose of drama: to 
destroy nothing that is good, to bring all things to their highest possible 
perfection. I cannot deny that there are real difficulties in the practice and, 
what I might call, the policing of an art like the theatre that must always 
deal with human passion. Perhaps there is some justification for the 
cautious attitude that the Church has maintained up to today. 


But dramatic art has a unique power over souls, drawing them, 
involving them totally in the action it creates; therefore it certainly has a 
function to fulfill in religion. Yet, in return, the faith can bring it ines- 











timable advantages. I shall list a few of them here. The first is this: by 
faith the modern man enters an essentially dramatic world. The Christian’s 
life is, as St. Paul says, “a spectacle to men and angels,” his least action 
lies beneath a pitiless scrutiny; to the end of his days he faces a just but 
terrible sentence. He is always exposed in the arena, always being weighed 
on the scales. For him life is no incoherent series of vague and unfinished 
gestures, but a patterned drama with mounting climax and profound 
meaning. 


The second advantage is that faith introduces a principle of contra- 
diction into art. It makes the vain complacencies of the virtuoso impossible; 
it compels the artist to reflect, to struggle; it gives him a deep disgust for 
cheap effects and facile effusion; it chains him to the bench of expression, 
of communication. I will say no more about this as I have spoken of it 
elsewhere. 


The third advantage is that the faith gives each of our actions, guilty 
or innocent, a representative character. There are no isolated events: 
everything that happens is illuminated by a higher reality. The great 
dramas of Creation and Redemption form the background; the particular 
event provides a particular commentary on that mystery —a parable in 
action. 


The fourth advantage is that the faith consoles our nature and liberates 
it, revealing the end for which it is made and for which it is fitted. By 
faith all our feelings, all our passions attain meaning and function in the 
fullness of their truth. In fact, Catholic teaching holds that man is by 
nature destined for happiness and that no effort he makes to attain that 
natural end is bad in itself. Evil exists only because original sin has warped 
and vitiated our nature, because we no longer know how to choose among 
all good things the only one good that is the supreme good, the one that 
gives all other goods their meaning. Translated into the language of aes- 
thetics, it may be said this way: “Only the Good can compose.” In other 
words, it alone is powerful enough to establish order among our feelings — 
the order in which not only some feelings but all of them find their meaning 
and their satisfaction. Rebellion, human love, joy, etc. — by themselves, 
these sentiments are powerless to compose, to pattern the totality of the 
universe, to call out its hidden harmonies. The denoument of Tristan and 
Isolde, for example, always seems to me trivial, almost ridiculous; in spite 
of all the music’s enchantment, it leaves me untouched, like a man resistant 
to narcotics. 


The purely secular art that has existed since the Renaissance has had 
its day; its possibilities are now exhausted. I like to see its tale told in 
Wagner’s Tetralogy: the final conflagration that engulfs Valhalla is the 
downfall of that unreal art. Wagner realized its impotence; that is why 
after the story of the fatal Ring, he wrote Parsifal, as he himself said, to 
be the inauguration of a new theatre, the program of a new age. 
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WOMAN’S ARTISTIC FUNCTION IN THE 
PLAYS OF PAUL CLAUDEL 


By HAROLD ARTHUR WATERS 


The major roles in Paul Claudel’s theatre fall usually to the female 
characters, and they are, consequently, the principal exponents of his ideas 
and his art. In this paper, I plan to examine how he used them artistically, 
especially in regard to the literary methods associated with Claudel, such 
as realism, didacticism, and symbolism (in the basic sense) . It is convenient 
to summarize Claudel’s ideas on womankind before discussing the artistry 
with which he expressed them. 


In his Mémoires improvisés (Paris, 1954), Claudel said that one of the 
earliest Biblical passages he had known was Proverbs VIII, where Wisdom 
speaks personified as a woman, and that this early impression caused him 
to instill at least a grain of wisdom in all his female characters. He con- 
tinued directly after this that “for me, woman always represents four 
things: the human soul, the Church, the Holy Virgin, or sacred wisdom.’’! 
He might have added grace; the Princess in his first full-length play, the 
first version of Téte d’or,? is called ““Grace-des-Yeux” by Cébés (II), and— 
in reference to her wounded hands—“Grace aux main transpercees” by 
Simon Agnel, or Téte d’or (III). Another of many examples of this is pro- 
vided by Musique in Le Soulier de satin (one of his last plays), who is a 
symbol of grace in many ways, of which the most evident is the dove-shaped 
birthmark on her shoulder, a sign of the Holy Ghost. There are of course 
many more entities than these which women in Claudel’s plays symbolize, 
some of which are not uniquely associated with women but are ascribed to 
a woman and not a man for plot convenience. 


A symbol stands for a simple concept and the association is intended 
to be immediate. An allegory is more gradual and more complex, bringing 
to mind something that is also complex. Thus, while woman may be a 
symbol of grace she can also be only one of many ingredients depicting the 
action of grace. Since this type of duplication — that is, woman being a 
symbol and part of an allegory simultaneously — is frequent in Claudel, 
and because symbol and allegory are related, sometimes when I speak of 
one I shall understand the other. This is possible because in Claudel the 
complex and the simple entities which a woman may help to portray at the 
same time are often different aspects of each other. Grace, for instance, is 


s 
1 Memoires, p. 51. “. . . pour moi, la femme représente toujours quatre choses: soit l’ame humaine, soit l'Eglise, soit Ja 


Sainte Vierge, soit la Sagesse sacrée,”’ 


2 Téte d'or quotations are from the first version. All quotations from Claudel’s plays are based upon the as yet incomplete 


Ocuvres complétes, 15 vols. to date (Paris 1950-1959). The major divisions in the plays (acte, journée, partie) are 
parenthetically indicated in the text by Roman numerals, accompanied by the scene number in Arabics, if there is ao 
subdivision. 


Professor Waters is a member of the Department of Modern Languages of the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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God’s inspiration, light, and strength, and it can be symbolized; on the 
other hand, the vagaries by which it arrives from God to man lend them- 
selves more to allegory. 


Two longer works have to date been devoted to Claudel’s female 
characters — Lily Maurer’s Gestalt und Bedeutung der Frau im Werke 
Paul Claudels (Zurich, 1947) and Ernest Beaumont’s The Theme of Beatrice 
in the Plays of Paul Claudel (London, 1954). Maurer, in addition to elabor- 
ating upon the already-mentioned symbolic values of woman, points out 
that she represents for man an impossible love which, sinful in itself, can 
be rechanneled into a purer love for the Deity. Beaumont traces this last 
point where it applies through Claudel’s plays. One can see that this is an 
adaptation of Platonic theory, although the latter is not concerned with the 
sins of the flesh, as was the Claudelian theory. In Soulier Prouhéze’s 
guardian angel tells her: 


For some, intelligence is enough. Mind speaks purely to 
mind. 

But for the others the flesh too must be bit by bit evan- 
gelized and converted. And what flesh is there to speak to man 
which is more powerful than woman’s? (III, 8)# 


Such considerations, however, do not describe how Claudel thought 
woman should, in general, lead her life, for that has nothing to do with her 
value as a symbol, or as a reminder of a higher love. He believed, as might 
be expected of a conservative Roman Catholic, that woman should be a 
home creature, possessing all the domestic virtues and providing succor 
to man. Knowing a few things well, he intimated often in his work, she 
derives from this a certain levelheadedness, within her own sphere of 
action. This practical view of woman appears in Claudel’s theater usually 
in isolated remarks, although once it appears concentratedly, in the Marthe 
of both versions of L’Echange. 


In summary, Claudel used the women in his theater in three general 
roles: as symbols of something else; as implementers of a higher and purer 
love by means of first creating a physical love for themselves; and lastly, 
as exemplars of the domestic existence he recommended for them. Some 
overenthusiastic critics, treating Claudel’s work as an anagogical treasure 
trove, find all this and more in each of his female characters. Whether they 
be right is unimportant, for the essential is that they are wrong in stressing 
such ideas when it is clear that Claudel placed different emphases on the 
individual women in his plays. It is the emphases (or emphasis) in each 
case that are (is) important, not what remote characteristics the women 
in question may also possess. 


None of these roles needs have anything to do with realistic artistic 
expression. That is, Claudel’s women are not necessarily real because he 


5 Pour les uns l’intelligence suffit. C'est l’esprit qui parle purement a I'esprit. 
Mais pour les autres il faut que la chair aussi peu & peu soit evangelisée et convertie. Et quelle chair pour parler a 
"homme plus puissante que celle de la femme? 
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portrayed them as wise, domestic, or Beatrice-like. This is due to the fact 
that they involve primarily intellectual positions. Theatrical realism, on the 
other hand, is concerned with imbuing created characters with human traits 
that have been correctly intuited or accurately observed. 


To keep this discussion to moderate proportions, I shall stress only 
some of the first few plays by Claudel. Furthermore, such a stress may be 
advantageous, since with it much repetition can be avoided in regard to 
recurring artistic functions performed by the female figures. It would also 
seem that early in his career as a dramatist, Claudel ran not only the gamut 
of these functions but also of the three different roles. 


The Princess in Téte d’or does not appear until Part II. She is a figure 
of solace and inspiration, as the words of the dying Cébés indicate: 


O healing spirit! I salute you! 


I cherish your welcome presence! (II)* 


Also, she tries to rouse from their lethargy the watchers in a hall of 
her father’s palace, saying 


The woman who loves you would like to be your 
mother! I am she who raises and nourishes, 


And, pitifully imploring you for your own sake, 
She receives from you in order to make it her own, 


The shapeless and difficultly conceived effort! (II)° 


Lastly, it is the dying Téte d’or to whom the Princess gives solace and 
inspiration ; he says to her: 


A woman in her home presents to us the image of 
ardent resignation ; she teaches good will, 


As, formerly, she turned from being a house 
servant to a servant of God! 


And it is you 


Who rejoin me in this place where I must die! (III)* 


The way both Téte d’or and the princess make an association between 
herself and domesticity seems gratuitous; the implication is that because 


* O guérison! je te salue! 
Je cheris ta présence salutaire! 
* La femme qui vous aime voudrait vous étre mére! Je suis celle qui éléve et nourrit, 
Et vous conjurant pour vous-mémes comme une pitié, 
Regoit de vous pour le faire sien 
L’effort informe, difficilement fait! 
© La femme dans son ménage nous présente l'image de l'ardente résignation; elle enseigne Ja bonne volonté 
Comme jadis, servante de la maison, elle devint servante de Dieu! 
Et c'est toi 


Qui me rejoins dans ce lied, ot il faut que je meure! 
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she is a woman, she brings this rapport to mind. Thus, woman in Claudel’s 
theater can be a symbol as well as an allegorical exemplar of a good house- 
wife. It is notable that the inspirational value of the Princess lies within 
the area of grace rather than in its pertaining to the Beatrice theme, for 
there is no question of physical love between her and any of the male 
characters. The help and comfort she provides can be attributes of her 
value as a symbol either of grace or of a model wife. 


The lack of realism in the overall plot of Tete d’or counteracts the 
realism evident in much of its dialogue and less situations, and thereby 
tends to sap its characters of convincingness. It is difficult, for instance, 
to think of the Princess in realistic terms in Part III, when, by too much 
of a coincidence, she and Téte d’or meet and die far from her father’s 
kingdom, on the frontiers of Asia. Added to this is the improbable brutality 
of a deserter from Téte d’or’s army who nails the Princess to a tree by 
her hands. 


However, with the Princess herself and the characters round her lie 
the basic reasons for her unreality. Her principal function is, as has been 
said, to furnish solace and inspiration. Since this is described over a period 
of time, it is a question of allegory. In effect, there are apparently two 
allegories: one to do with the action of grace and the other with what 
Claudel considered woman’s real-life role, less the hearth and home that 
are its usual background. But to get at the question of the Princess’ reality, 
one must decide if comfort and inspiration are more common in woman 
than in man. It would seem so, although another criterion must then be 
applied : does the Princess offer these qualities in a living way? The answer 
is definitely no; the Princess and several other characters talk about her 
role in life much more than she seems to live and breathe it, as the cited 
quotations would seem to indicate. One sees that Claudel used the Princess 
many times to verbalize his ideas on womankind. It is realistic enough to 
comment occasionally upon the characteristics of either sex, but the surfeit 
of remarks in Claudel’s plays in regard to woman’s nature substracts from 
her realism. And realism is even more undermined when the comments 
concern Claudel’s ideas, rather than his observations. 


Even when Claudel used the Princess more as a spokesman for all of 
humanity rather than for womankind in particular, the results were often 
similar. For example, one of the most dramatic moments in Téte d’or could 
have been her discovery of the body of her assassinated father: 


Oh my father! bleeding remains watching me with those 
attentive eyes! 


Oh Father! Master, benefactor for these men here, my 
august father! they have thrown you away like the stump of a 
cabbage, like a bone from the butcher’s! (II)? 


7 O mon pére! sanglante relique qui me regarde avec ces yeux attentifs! 
O Pére! Maitre, bienfaiteur de ces hommes-ci, mon pére auguste! ils t'ont jeté comme un trognon de légume, 
comme un os de boucherie! (II). 
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Instead, Claudel tried to verbalize the reaction of someone who had lost a 
father and emperor; he seemed not to be concerned with the Princess’ 
reaction as an individual living creature. Consequently, his intellectual- 
izations contribute to drain the scene of its potential realism and emotion. 
Just as, in the preceding example, the Princess stands for someone of either 
sex who has been recently bereaved under certain conditions, she also 
seems to serve as a sort of everyman and not as a symbol of womankind in 
respect to her symbolization of suffering and sacrifice. She has lost her 
father and her kingdom and is about to die, but when in a long speech 
beginning 


Oh Téte d’or 
I am glad you killed my father! (III)* 


she expresses deep gratitude for all her travails, it is all too evident that 
she is Claudel’s mouthpiece, which, of course, detracts from her realistic 
qualities. 


In summary, the Princess is not realistic, although at times she is a 
symbol of realism. She is a ready tool of symbol and allegory, which tends 
to make her unrealistic, either because she does not represent entities 
derived from observations of life, or, when she does, because the observa- 
tions remain verbalized rather than being incorporated realistically into 
her words and actions. It is notable that Claudel seemed to be instructing 
his audience about his ideas on womankind as he developed his symbols 
and allegories round the Princess. Some of this is directly didactic: when 
she tells her father’s court that she is “she who raises and nourishes,” for 
example, one knows immediately she and Claudel mean that woman’s duty 
is to do these things. The didacticism is only slightly more apparent in a 
statement such as Téte d’or’s about “a woman in her home.” Less directly 
didactic, although more allegorical, is a statement like the Princess’ in 
which she rejoices in her sufferings. One realizes eventually and not im- 
mediately the intimation that everyone should be glad to suffer. 


It is not until Claudel’s sixth play, the second version of La Ville, that 
the Beatrice theme appears, presented through Lala, who replaces, very 
generally, the Audivine and Thalie of the first version. Lala prefigures Yse 
in Partage de midi and Prouhéze in Soulier to the extent that all three help 
pose the question: what good can come of physical love? Claudel’s answer, 
as has already been suggested, is that at least physical love is love, and it 
may be channeled ultimately into love of God. Beaumont errs, I think, in 
considering that Claudel looked wholly realistically upon this idea, that is, 
that Claudel treated the Beatrice theme as if it were an observation on 
life. It seems more a theoretical position, at least the way Claudel presented 
it in his work; at any rate, it is not real as observations on woman’s men- 
tality and actions can be real. Whether or not the theme be an accurate 


* O Téte d’Or 


Je suis contente que tu aies tué mon pére! (III). 
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mirror of life, Lala still is one of the least realistic of Claudel’s female 
figures. When she says 


I am the promise that cannot be kept, and it is this very 
thing in which my grace consists: 


I am the gentleness of that which is, with the nostalgia 
of that which is not. 


I am truth wearing error’s face, and he who loves me has 
no difficulty distinguishing one from the other. 


He who hears me is cured of rest for ever and of the 
thought that he may have found it. 


He who sees my eyes will no longer cherish another face, 
and what will he do if I smile? 


He who has begun to follow me can no longer stop. (III)® 


the theme is clearly suggested, but in a very didactic, intellectualized way. 
In a yet more direct type of didacticism Lala declares that 


A woman is closer to the earth than the rest of you and 
she breathes its fumes from closer by, (II)?° 


which indicates that she, like the Princess, symbolizes the faithful hearth- 
side companion, full of common sense. It is notable that she also like the 
Princess, is in no wise a domestic creature in the action of the play. 


Thus, by the second version of La Ville, Claudel had run the gamut of 
the three broad roles he ascribed to woman: her value as a symbol, her role 
as an exemplar of the ideal homebody, and her part in the Beatrice theme. 
In regard to woman’s value as a symbol, it is to be noted that, sometimes, 
she symbolizes something in her quality of being a woman, and at other 
times, she acts as a symbol in her quality as a human being. This is, of 
course, not to say that every woman in Claudel’s theater must either be 
symbolic, a homebody, or Beatrice-like, although most are at least one 
of these things. 


Wallace Fowlie has said of Claudel that “his characters speak with 
the voices of real men and women who feel that humanity forms one 
body, in that each man is responsible at every moment of his existence for 
all other men.” !' I believe he is generally correct ; Claudel’s characters are 
usually imbued with their author’s Weltansicht and tend, as he did in 
his poetry, to sing at length and metaphorically of the great world round 
them. This of course is the principal reason why Claudel is described as a 
lyric dramatist. However, although it is plausible that isolated individuals 


® Je suis la promesse qui ne peut étre tenue, et ma grace consiste en cela méme: 
Je suis la douceur de ce qui est, avec le regret de ce qui n'est pas. 
Je suis la vérité avec le visage de l’erreur, et qui m’aime n’a point souci de déméler l'une de l'autre 
Qui m’entend est guéri du repos pour toujours et de la pensée qu'il l’a trouvé. 
Qui voit mes yeux ne chérira plus un autre visage, et que fera-t-il si je souris? 
Qui a commencé de me suivre ne seurait plus s’arréter (III). 
‘© La femme est plus prés de la terre que vous autres et elle respire de plus prés res fumées (II), 
'! Paul Claudel (New York: Hillary House Inc., 1957), p. 54 
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may think and speak as Claudel, Fowlie would seem to be illogical to imply 
that many people, each speaking in this unique fashion, can project about 
them an aura of reality. Again, it is the surfeit, not the simple presence, of 
something that detracts from realism. Perhaps Fowlie should have spoken 
of exceptions: are there instances in Claudel’s plays when the Weltansicht 
is not so obvious, if obvious at all? 


Of course there are. They have not been discussed yet because in 
Téte d’or and La Ville it seems that Claudel was under compulsion to 
express certain ideas and feelings all within the realm of his Weltansicht, 
and that he let no other preoccupation save artistry hinder what he 
intended to do. But there is an abrupt change in the first version of 
La Jeune Fille Violaine, his third play, written before the second versions 
of the first two. It does contain many elements to be found in them, but 
one of its prime motivations is different: in it, Claudel tried to recapture 
part of his childhood. Thus, it occurs in Aisne, where he was born, and 
most of its place-names are real, even down to the farm of Combernon. 
Many of its scenes exude realism, such as the separate tableaux in Act I 
in which Anne Vercors and his daughter Violaine each recite a tale to 
farm children gathered round them; both scenes are highly convincing, 
giving the strong impression that events like these took place sometime 
and somewhere. 


Thus, aided by a plot that is realistic when compared to those of 
Téte d’or and La Ville, Violaine, Bibiane, and Elizabeth (and of course, 
all the male characters) of the first version of La Jeune Fille Violaine 
seem comparatively real. It is notable that its lyricism is different from 
its predecessors, for the song now is concerned with a part of creation in 
addition to the whole. One sees that by his third play, Claudel had come 
to use realism, the fourth and last of the broad literary techniques he was 
due to use, although he had to change the tenor of his lyricism in order 
to enable it to coexist with his realism. '* 


The study of Claudel’s artistic treatment of woman in his theater 
is a useful approach to the general question of his artistry. If one examines, 
for instance, the three versions of La Jeune Fille Violaine, one notices 
the gradual disintegration of Violaine as a real person. And as the versions 
progress to stating something more definite in allegorical terms, they, 
with Violaine, become more intellectualized or verbalized and less real. 
Furthermore, in regard to the three general roles Claudel conceived for 
woman, one can see that Violaine is exceptional. She is no Beatrice, no 
homebody, and that which she symbolizes—one might make cases for 
God’s justice or sacrifice and suffering—is not particularly dependent 
upon her quality as a woman. Similarly, the evolution between the women 
in the versions of La Ville and L’Echange may indicate parallel evolutions 
in the plays themselves. Is Lala less realistic than Audivine and Thalie, 
and is the second version of La Ville likewise less realistic than the first? 
Is the fact that the first version of L’Echange mirrors much more than 


12 Absence of obvious Weltansicht in Claudel means only that realism may be present; witness Endormie and Protée in 
which humor displaces both Weltansicht and realism. 
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the second version, the America where Claudel spent his first years in 


the diplomatic service, accompanied by a dehumanization of Marthe 
between versions? 


In regard to how these considerations apply to estimating the value 
of Claudel’s artistry, I propose that open-faced didacticism’s appropriate 
place is in a prose statement, and that when it is present in Claudel’s 
theater, it detracts from the dramatic quality. Even those lines of his 
symbols and allegories which contain didacticism in an indirect but 
definite way are weakened because of it, as if it would be better to 
speak out one’s message loudly, rather than veil it only thinly. 


It would seem that the most dramatic scenes in Claudel involving 
woman are those in which she either is realistic or is employed subtly 
to symbolic or allegorical ends. This may be an indication applicable in 
a slightly different way to all of Claudel’s theater, namely, that it is, 
generally, at its best when the symbolism is subtle and, in the rare 
instances, when it is thoroughly realistic. An example of utter realism 
is to be found toward the end of the first version of Partage de midi in 
Ysé’s speech beginning: 


Oh what a mother I have been for you! I watch, raising 
my eye, (III) 


in which she expresses her desolation at the thought of the children she 
has abandoned for an adulterous love. It is, I believe, one of the most 
moving and dramatic moments in all of Claudel’s theater. Notably, when 
he wrote it he had discarded his usual Weltansicht. 


Although L’Annonce faite a Marie is the least realistic of the three 
Violaine plays, it, too, has realistic parts, and one of these is perhaps 
its best known and most dramatic scene—that in which Violaine takes 
her farewell of Jacques, knowing that she cannot marry him because of 
her leprosy, but, at the same time, extracting from him the last sweet 
words of endearment she ever expects to hear him utter to her (II, 3). 
She is made to symbolize certain concepts (God’s justice or sacrifice 
and suffering have been suggested), but this is done in a not too obvious 
way; in effect, from the viewpoint of symbolism, it is perhaps Claudel’s 
most subtle play. Principally because of its subtlety, and abetted by its 
occasional realism—especially as these qualities are combined with Violaine 
—it would seem that L’Annonce faite a@ Marie is Claudel’s best theatrical 
creation. 


‘SO quelle mére j’ai été pour vous! Je regarde, levant les yeux, (The fact that this passage does not appear in 
the second and third versions supports the suggestion that between versions of Claudel’s plays much of the original 
realism is deleted.) 
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THE TOP OF THE TREE: Notes on a 
Production of The Satin Slipper 


By LEO BRADY 


It is said that Father John O’Connor, who translated Claudel’s The 
Satin Slipper into English, was the model for Chesterton’s Father Brown, 
detective. As an adapter, or redactor, of this play, I see symbolic sig- 
nificance in this fact; the mind of a sleuth would be of immense help in 
puzzling out the visions of Claudel’s penetrating but sometimes private 
eye. Even though the poet said in a note to the readers of the translation: 


In all these things there is not any logical sequence, but 
please climb to the top of a tree with me, ladies and gentlemen. 
Then you will understand all things, simply by seeing them 
together, they are all parts of the wide panorama, ! 


it is not really so simple as that. In Lent of 1959, the Speech and Drama 
Department of Catholic University essayed a production of The Satin 
Slipper and I am not sure we ever got to the top of the tree, but for the 
benefit of anyone considering a similar ascent, I will describe our attempt. 


The obvious problems with the play are length and obscurity, though 
the achievement of a satisfactory text and a satisfactory style of produc- 
tion are equivalent difficulties, not unrelated to the first two. Jean-Louis 
Barrault’s version of the play (which his company performed in Paris, 
first in 1945 and again in 1948) cut the text to a considerable degree 
and altered it here and there, but since his principle of selection was not 
clear to me, I undertook (certainly recklessly and perhaps—let us say 
at once—presumptuously) to make another version based upon Father 
O’Connor’s translation. 


Some reduction of the text is absolutely necessary; Claudel divides 
the work into “days” instead of acts and one is tempted to the joke that 
he is being literal and not Spanish in doing so. Rephrasing also appeared 
to be necessary because Father O’Connor’s language is often involved 
and the rhythm and emphasis are difficult for the actor. For instance, 
Prouheze’s speech when she places her slipper in the hands of the statue 
of Our Lady: 


Virgin, patron and mother of this house, protectress and 
surety of this man whose heart lies open to you more than to 
me, and companion of his long loneliness, 


' Paul Claudel, The Satin Slipper, trans. John O' Connor (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1945), p- vi 


Professor Leo Brady is a playwright and member of the faculty of the Department of Speech and 
Drama at the Catholic University of America. 
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If not for my sake then at least for his, since this bond between 
him and me has not been my doing but your intervening will: 


Keep me from being to this house whose door you guard, O 
mighty extern, a cause of corruption: 


Keep from being false to this name which you have given me 
to bear, and from ceasing to be honorable in the eyes of them 
that love me. 


I cannot say that I understand this man whom you picked out 
for me, but you I understand, who are his mother and mine. 


See, while there is yet time, holding my heart in one hand 
and my shoe in the other, 


I give myself over to you! Virgin mother, I give you my shoe, 
Virgin mother, keep in your hand my luckless little foot! 


I warn you that presently I shall see you no longer and that 
I am about to set everything going against you! 


But when I try to rush on evil, let it be with limping foot! 
The barrier that you have set up, 


When I want to cross it, be it with a crippled wing! I have 
done so much as I could; keep you my poor little shoe, 
Keep it against your heart, tremendous Mother of mine!? 


was rendered this way in our version: 


Virgin, patron and mother of this house, protectress of this 
man whose heart lies open to you more than to me, for his sake, 
prevent me from corrupting his house. Keep me from being 
false to this name which you have given me to bear. I do not un- 
derstand my husband but I understand you who are his mother 
and mine. See, while there is still time, I give myself over to 
you; I give you my slipper; keep in your hand my luckless little 
foot. I warn you I will do everything I can to get away. But 
when I rush toward evil, let it be on a limping foot. Keep my 
little shoe, Mother. Keep it against your heart. 


The scenes and characters which were omitted from the play were 
judged expendable because they did not contribute directly toward what I 
took to be central action of the play: the salvation of Rodrigo by means of 
the anguished sacrifice of Prouheze. Now of course, Claudel is telling this 
story in order to show that all the disparate and farflung events of life, 
all those apparently accidental happenings which seem to occur at random, 
are really by Divine Providence. The “crooked lines” of his epigraph 


lhid., p. 23 
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refer, not only to evil actions from which good emerges, but also to the 
seeming chaos which is smoothed into coherence by the hand of God. To 
shorten the play too much would threaten this thesis. Our version under- 
took to narrow the panorama without disposing of it completely. 


Some of the characters excised were: the Spanish king, with all of 
the many scenes in which he appeared, including those with Actress I 
and Actress II; the idyllic love affair of Dona Musica and the Viceroy of 
Naples; Don Mendez Leal, the only legitimate cardboard character in the 
history of drama (he bled when cut) ; the Moon and the Double-Shadow. 
Saints omitted were James, Nicholas, Denis, Boniface, and Adlibitum. A 
Claudel enthusiast may complain that if all these go, there can be little 
left, but we still had to worry about getting the audience out of the theatre 
before eleven-thirty. 


Some scenes were rearranged. The play opened with the Jesuit’s 
speech, as does the original, but then moved to the scene between Rodrigo 
and his Chinese Servant in order to focus attention on Rodrigo, and then 
on to the scene in which Prouheze consecrates herself to the statue. 


In order to provide a key to the play, I lifted the stage-factotum from 
Scene II of the Second Day, combined him with the Announcer, and 
let him operate as a cynical commentator throughout the proceedings, 
linking scenes where necessary and narrating material which had been 
omitted. He was used to prepare the audience for the free theatrical 
nature of the production and also to underscore the play’s thesis. At 
the opening of the second act, he says to the audience: 


You should see them running around backstage, throwing 
switches, banging doors, getting toned up. To the onlooker it 
makes no sense and yet it all adds up. It all ministers to the 
plan of the playwright. Everything does. You yourselves even. 
If it were not for you, sitting out there, there would be no play. 
You, too, are part of the company. You are conspirators in 
spite of yourselves. The motto of this play is: God writes 
straight with crooked lines. Deus escrive direito por linhas 
tortas. It is a Portuguese proverb and therefore it has a place 
in this Spanish play which is really French. 


An effort was made with this character (called the Gracioso) to emphasize 
the spirit of Christian joy which runs throughout the play, for there is 
always the danger that these tremendous materials will fall over into 
the pietistic and the pretentious. 


The performance was divided into two acts. The first began with 
the Jesuit’s prayer and ended with Scene xii of the Second Day, in which 
Prouheze elects to stay with Don Camillo in spite of Rodrigo’s impassioned 
pleas. Act Two opened with Rodrigo reigning cruelly in Panama (although 
the charming scene between Fernando and Leopold was kept) and ended 
with the final scene as Claudel wrote it, in which the peg-legged Rodrigo 
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Design for THE SATIN SLIPPER by James Waring, directed by 
Father Gilbert Hartke, O. P. 


Prouvheze elects to stay with Don Camillo (Clyde Wadlow) in spite of the pleas 
of Don Rodrigo. 
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Prouheze (Barbara Convey) 
listens to her Guardian 
Angel (Ben Slack). 
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Don Rodrigo (Bernard Mcinerny) and Daibutsu (John Bergan) his Japanese 
painter-friend. 











(there’s a chore for an actor!) bows to the will of God and goes off humbly 
with the rag-picker nun. 


The setting of the play was (as the accompanying illustrations show) 
a series of platforms on different levels; no attempt was made at realistic 
locale. On two pieces of canvas, hung like sails from poles resembling 
yardarms, was painted the map of the world as cartographers of the 
day imagined it and these curtains were used for scenic variety and 
whatever scene changes were called for. Little furniture was used: the 
statue of Our Lady for the consecration scene, stools to suggest seats in 
a small boat for the Dona Sevenswords-Butcher’s daughter scene, a stand- 
up desk for Rodrigo’s secretary in Panama. Lighting was used to mark the 
ends and beginnings of scenes. 


This, in general, was the procedure. I am not sure that we made 
any new friends for Claudel with the production. Our Washington news- 
paper critics were not enchanted. Their responses may be attributable 
to several possible factors: the cutting and rearranging described may 
have harmed rather than helped; the production itself may not have been 
persuasive: student actors are clearly at a disadvantage in dealing with 
a work of such density (although on other occasions they have acquitted 
themselves creditably in Sophocles and Shakespeare and T. S. Eliot) ; the 
play may speak only to a special segment even of the Catholic audience. 
But there is one other possibility any prospective producer should consider : 
the fault may lie in Claudel’s dramaturgy, though one feels mildly heretical 
in suggesting it. But consider: the elements of spectacle for which the 
play provides may be “theatrical” and yet still be part of a literary rather 
than a dramatic conception. Claudel often spends a great deal of time 
and text on matters which he does not concretely dramatize but only 
discusses, lyrically and even mystically. He sometimes violates character 
by conferring upon his imaginary personages a degree of prescience 
beyond their apparent endowments. He is fond of beginning a scene with 
peripheral material and working, gradually and circuitously toward a 
center, assuming audience interest rather than arousing and sustaining 
it by the dramatic devices employed by accepted masters of the drama. 


At the other extreme, the difficulty may lie in the direction pointed 
out by Eric Bentley. In a chapter entitled “More than a play?” in his 
In Search of Theatre, Bentley cites Claudel as one of several playwrights 
who strain the boundaries of the theatre by demanding more of drama 
than it is capable of rendering.’ In clarifying the ways of God to men, 
Claudel may be trying to imitate, not human action, but divine action. 
If this is true, there is room to doubt whether the genius of Claudel can 
carry him high enough to provide the panoramic view he seeks. Such a 
vantage point would appear to be higher than the top of the tallest tree. 


SEric Bentley (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), pp. 381-393. 
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PROUHEZE IN HELL AND HEAVEN: 
Claudel Classic Adapted for Television 


By GEREON ZIMMERMANN 


Paul Claudel’s classic play, The Satin Slipper, was adapted for 
television by Gereon Zimmermann and was titled Prouheze in Hell and 
Heaven. It was presented as the last in The Catholic Hour’s dramatic 
series on Sunday, August 23, 1959. Co-produced by the National Council 
of Catholic Men and NBC-TYV, this series was devoted to original dramatic 
works and adaptations of classics presenting human situations which 
displayed an unusual love of God. This television adaptation focused upon 
the dominant theme of the Claudel work—the attempt to spiritualize 
romantic love—as it depicted the love of a man and woman in fifteenth- 
century Spain. 


The television cast included John McGiver as the Scholar, Patricia 
Falkenhain as Prouheze, Jack Cannon as Rodrigo, Bob Gerringer as the 
Guardian Angel, and Frances Sternhagen as Moon. 


The program was produced by Richard J. Walsh of NCCM and 
Doris Ann of NBC-TV, and was directed by Martin Hoade. 


The action took place on two facing ramps. The costumes were 
contemporary. 


(THE SCHOLAR STANDS AT FLOOR LEVEL IN FRONT OF THE 
TWO RAMPS. HIS BACK IS TO THE CAMERA AND HE TURNS TO 
CAMERA AND BEGINS) 


SCHOLAR: What a wisp the flow of time seems to us! But think 
of all the waters that course in all the lands. How relentlessly 
they seek the sea. Rushing .. . flowing . . . seeping. Down a 
million crooked ways they bleed into the sea. And so does the 
flow of time come to rest in the sea of God’s infinite love. 
Now...I...am...a scholar... and I remember that in 
the Sixteenth Century... 


(LIGHTS AND CAMERA OF PROUHEZE AND RODRIGO WHO 
REACH TOWARD EACH OTHER FROM FAR ENDS OF OPPOSITE 
RAMPS) 


SCHOLAR: ... They are lovers, these two. 


PROUHEZE: (SPEAKING TO HERSELF, YET TO RODRIGO) 
What would he have if I were his? The craving in his eyes has 
no end .. . he begs God for a woman. Yet I must give him God. 


RODRIGO: (TO PROUHEZE) The stars scrape a trail of fire across 
the sky. See them blaze . . . beloved. All of that is yours! I will 
give it to you. 
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SCHOLAR: These lovers sought God and they found that He writes 
straight . .. with crooked lines. 


SCHOLAR: You are Rodrigo... in the King’s service. 


RODRIGO: Indeed. I am Rodrigo, whom the King sends to America 
to quench the wild volcanoes that fire the New World. And 
(SMILES) I will go as soon as I quench my own volcanoes. 


SCHOLAR: Do you fear volcanoes? The fires in America... or in 
your heart? 


RODRIGO: (LAUGHS) No. I understand the rages of the senses. 
They are the ransom paid by the body for the life of the soul. 
I know the volcanoes. 


SCHOLAR: How the world is changing . . . you set sail and vanish 


...as if you had gone off the edge of the world. You may even 
die in a strange land. 


RODRIGO: Ido not fear death. I fear the loss of love. I have already 
lost my brother. He is a Jesuit missionary. We believe that he 
is dead. (SADLY) I was close to him once. I was his brother. 
I still hear his prayers for me. They rustle in my head like a 
field of grain stirred by God’s hand. God’s hand! My brother 
saw it everywhere. It held him fast. But it only touched me. 
Yet I cannot escape the warmth of that touch even as I stand 
in the vortex of a volcano. But that warmth will pass. In the 
heat of the volcano it will be a pale vapor. 


SCHOLAR: What God touches, He owns. 


RODRIGO: What? You sound like my brother. You all sound alike. 
A plainsong chorus. I hear him now . . . how brothers talk .. . 
he told me that my business was to conquer and possess. I was 
not, he said, “made for waiting.” 


SCHOLAR: The man of action. The history-maker. 


RODRIGO: I will make my own life. But his voice haunts me... 
“the man of action”... as you say it. He told me that I could 
not escape God .. . over the waters, over the bodies on the 
battlefields, and that I would go to Him by darkness or light. 
(QUICKLY) That is over now. I will set sail soon, once I 
quench my own volcanoes. 


SCHOLAR: This volcano within you. I know it is a woman. 


RODRIGO: Yes. I will have her own lips sound the sentence on 
this heart that beats for her. 


SCHOLAR: (LOOKS AT THE SCROLL WHICH HE TAKES 
FROM HIS POCKET) She is Dona Prouheze . . . that is the 
woman! (RODRIGO SMILES) And she is the wife of Pelagio! 


RODRIGO: She will be mine. But she must give herself to me freely. 
This must come. And how she knows it! As sure as I know it. 
Wherever she is—she hears me. 








SCHOLAR: (READING FROM SCROLL) It says here, and these 
are the King’s words . . . that you are neither wise nor just and 
that you are jealous and eager. 


RODRIGO: And that is why he sends me to America. I will serve 
steadfastly ...as I try to serve God. 


SCHOLAR: ~Weshall see... 


SCHOLAR CROSSES TO THE ADJOINING RAMP AS LIGHT FADES 
ON RODRIGO. LIGHT PICKS UP PROUHEZE AND SHE WATCHES 
SCHOLAR APPROACH. 


SCHOLAR: Sefiora? 


PROUHEZE: O...who are you? Do not tell me (SMILES) I can 
tell at once. You are a scholar. 


SCHOLAR: (SMILES SMUGLY AND BOWS) Yes. Historian, 
academician, a student... 


PROUHEZE: Yes. You are a historian. You carry the touch of 
time as if it were weightier than a forest of cork trees. 


SCHOLAR: Thank you. You, Prouheze, are a part of history, as 
I see it. You are making history with your husband, Pelagio. He 
has served the King well in Spain and Africa. He is a devout man. 


PROUHEZE: I do what I can to help him. We are childless. I could 
not give him a son. But I serve him. Despite the years that 
separate us, I think that I love him in my own way. 


SCHOLAR: A man so busy with the affairs of state needs such a 
woman. Women have so much to give. 


PROUHEZE: Whoare you... really? 


SCHOLAR: I am what I said. A scholar of history who seeks the 
people who make the events. They are the real stuff for 
happenings. 


PROUHEZE: Your tongue curls like a court gossip’s. 


SCHOLAR: (OFFENDED) I am sorry. I apologize. I will try to 
straighten it. 


PROUHEZE: I will straighten it for you. 
SCHOLAR: (BOWS AND TAKES OUT HIS SCROLL) Sefiora... 


PROUHEZE: (CONFIDENT, PROUD AND JOYOUS BUT NOT 

DECLAIMING) I love life. The touch of flowers, the sights of 

love, the day’s light above. I love this blue sky, this great 

canopy of heaven above our beloved Spain. I love this lot that 
God has given me. It is almost too much but it is not enough. 


SCHOLAR: (DELIGHTED) Beautifully spoken! (KNOWINGLY) 
And ...incomplete. 











PROUHEZE: (ARCHLY) Yes. And now I will make your tongue 
curl. (SLOWLY BUT ANGUISHED) I have tried to serve God. 
I have served my husband and my king. Faithfully. Is that a 
boast? Then I am sorry. What pebble does not rattle? I have 
known my duty each moment. But now I am happier than ever 
before. A wildness seizes me. It is a feeling that I have never 
known. 


SCHOLAR: (COMES CLOSER TO PROUHEZE) You give off a 
strange tremor. 


PROUHEZE: Love is not strange. 
SCHOLAR: You hear his voice, even now? 


PROUHEZE: Yes. I hear Rodrigo’s voice. He is with me like a 
sweet green vine. Within me, those tendrils touch my heart and 
stir me. I have never felt this before. (LIGHT FADES FROM 
PROUHEZE). 


SCHOLAR CROSSES RAMP AND GOES DOWN A STEP AND SPEAKS 
INTO THE CAMERA. 


SCHOLAR: You have heard it from her own lips. From this special 
woman. The love that consumes her is greater than she knows. 
It is not the love she thinks it is. Her heart is a different pillow 
for love than we know now. 


SCHOLAR LEAVES RAMP AND CAMERA AND LIGHTS GO TO 
THE MOON WHO IS AT UPPER LEFT RAMP. 


MOON: Now... my light on this matter. I am a symbol of love. Yet 
I cool at what passes for love too many times in your (POINTS 
AT CAMERA) world and your time. If only I could shine on 
just those lovers who... in loving . . . love not themselves but 
God . .. and see in their beloved, God’s reflection. 


(LIGHT NOW PICKS UP GUARDIAN ANGEL WHO HAS JOINED 
THE MOON) 


ANGEL: Are they together yet? 


MOON: You... the Guardian Angel... should you not be with 
Prouheze? 


ANGEL: Thereis...time...my time is not like that kept by moon- 
watchers. 


MOON: I saw her deceive her companions. Her husband’s friend is 
a dupe! Prouheze is running through the forest like a sweating 


animal! I know . . . she is on her way to a rendezvous with 
Rodrigo! 


ANGEL: Shine on her please. Let the world see how the ways of 
love, no matter how they bend, are the ways of God. Shine, Moon! 


MOON: That black cloud is in the way! 
ANGEL: (SWEEPS HAND ACROSS THE CAMERA AND THE 
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LIGHT FINDS PROUHEZE) The cloud is gone now... (TO 
MOON) Speak to her for a moment. I must make ready. 


MOON: Prouheze ... why are you before the statue of the Virgin? 


PROUHEZE: (KNEELING ON LOWER RAMP, LOOKS UP PAST 
MOON. PROUHEZE PLACES SLIPPER IN FOLDED HANDS 
OF THE STATUE OF VIRGIN. NOTE: This statue should 
be small, of the primitive Spanish, Santos variety.) Oh, image of 
Mother, hear me! Take this slipper that is soiled with my desire. 
When I try to rush up to evil. . . let it be a limping foot. When I 
try to cross the barrier you have set up. . . be it with crippled 
wing... Keep... my poor little shoe fast against your heart. 


MOON: (GENTLY) Rodrigo suffers too. 

PROUHEZE: Never enough. 

(RODRIGO’S VOICE IS HEARD) 

MOON: Even now he calls. 

PROUHEZE: Rodrigo! To you I shall be more than a voice! 
MOON: Oh, what then will you be? 

PROUHEZE: A sword through his heart. 


(LIGHT FADES FROM HER AND NOW THE CAMERA AND LIGHT 
PICK UP THE ANGEL) 


ANGEL: At last, in spite of all, Prouheze has come to the end of all 


those charitable briars . . . those kindly thorns that would hold 
her back. 


PROUHEZE: At last Iam alone. 


(LIGHT PICKS UP MOON WHO COVERS A SMILE WITH HER 
HAND) 


MOON: She says she is alone. 


PROUHEZE: Nothing has held me. I have tricked my keepers. 


ANGEL: We want no prison for you . . . we want you free to love 
God. 


PROUHEZE: I am weary. I can go no farther. My face stings and 
my heart heaves like some strange and heavy stone. I must go on 
... Rodrigo! 


ANGEL: You can go as far as God (THEN, INTO CAMERA) Who 
can say that angels should not weep? Am | not a creature of God 
...as she? Are God’s creatures not bound together? Is it quite 
separate from that Love and Justice whose ministers we are? 
Only he who sees goodness as it is, can understand what evil is. 
Could I be her guardian without this knowledge and kinship? 
(PROUHEZE FALLS) 


eS ee 
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PROUHEZE: Now have fallen into this dirty ditch! (SOBS) I am 
dying... 


ANGEL: It hurts .. . that madness that blazes in your eyes. 
(ANGEL TURNS HEAD) 


PROUHEZE: (GRIMLY) I will crawl from this ditch! 


ANGEL: It would be... easy for me to keep you here. (ANGEL 
SETS HIS FOOT ON PROUHEZE’S HEART) 


PROUHEZE: Rodrigo calls me! 
ANGEL: Bring him your heart ...if you can! 


PROUHEZE: I will get up. Up... Prouheze... up. Oh, how far is 
it to that bush? 


ANGEL: It was still longer to Calvary. 
PROUHEZE: Rodrigo...Iam thine! 

ANGEL: Yoware his? 

PROUHEZE: Iam his treasure. 

ANGEL: That silly little idea will not leave her head. 


PROUHEZE: (STRUGGLES UP AND STANDS) Now...I am 
free. Rodrigo, I am coming to you. 


ANGEL: (WALKS DOWN THE RAMPS WITH HER) AndI... 
I am coming with you. 


(THEY ARE OFF CAMERA AND LIGHT PICKS UP RODRIGO WHO 
PACES UP AND DOWN THE RAMPS) 


RODRIGO: Ina moment she will be mine. Sweet Prouheze... your 
sweet taste is mine already. (THERE IS A CLATTER OFF- 
STAGE) How ... what is that clamor? The statue of St. James 
... My sword... 


(RODRIGO DASHES OFF THE PLATFORM AND IN A SECOND A 
SCREAM, HIS, IS HEARD) 


MOON: He went to beat off some brigands who are trying to steal 
the silver statue of St. James. They cut him badly with their 
swords. 


ANGEL: They drew his blood . .. and saved him for God. 
MOON: And where is she... Prouheze? 
ANGEL: She weeps for him. 


(MOON AND ANGEL FADE AWAY, AND LIGHT PICKS UP PROU- 
HEZE) 


PROUHEZE: There is someone from God’s side forbidding him my 
body. Would he have loved it too well? I want to give him so 
much more. 
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ANGEL: Would you give him evil? 


PROUHEZE: Yes... what you call evil... rather than stay barren 
like this. 


ANGEL: Evil is that which does not exist. 


PROUHEZE: Then, Angel... fly away. Let Rodrigo and me unite 
our double non-existence. 


ANGEL: Prouheze, you exist only as the child of God... not asa 
sweating woman. 


PROUHEZE: If I do not exist for Rodrigo . . . there is no use in my 
existence. I am a seed folded into the crack of a rock. 


ANGEL: Are you great enough for a man’s soul? 


PROUHEZE: Stop. You play me as if I am some fish in the sea. You 
Say you are an angel. I say you are a taunting angler. 


ANGEL: What keeps you from going to his side? 


PROUHEZE: Your line holds me back. It is hooked into me... you 
make me a fish! 


ANGEL: Andif I let you go? 


PROUHEZE: Then I am no more a fish? I am a bird on the wing. 


I will fly away ... far before you ... and I will be that laughing, 
sobbing bride in his arms. 


ANGEL: Bride? Let me ask you...can you choose between God and 
Rodrigo? (PROUHEZE PLACES HER HANDS OVER HER 
EARS AND TURNS AWAY FROM ANGEL) 


PROUHEZE: I am deaf. Deaf. I am a deaf... fish. 


ANGEL: See... how Rodrigo is my enemy ... as he is your lover. 
I could ask God to strike him now. For my hand can wield the 
three-pointed spear just as it holds this line. 


PROUHEZE: I will hold him so close in my arms that you will never 
see him. 


ANGEL: You only do him ill. 


PROUHEZE: My heart will warm him. O, why do you play him so 


cruelly? If you do want to bring him to land, why not cut him 
loose? 


ANGEL: Rodrigo is a man who founders on the line of his pride. 
How can I land him if I do not use you... 


PROUHEZE: (STARTLED) Then...I am your... bait. 
ANGEL: I will loosen the line a little . . . just a little... 
PROUHEZE: I am your lure for Rodrigo. You vile angler. 
ANGEL: A contradiction in terms. 
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PROUHEZE: O...my God! 
ANGEL: And Rodrigo’s . . . also. Your eyes are opening. 


(THE LIGHT FADES FROM THEM AND PICKS UP THE SCHOLAR 
WHO IS SITTING AT THE OPPOSITE EDGE OF THE RAMP. HE 
GETS UP AND BEGINS TO WALK ALONG THE RAMPS) 


SCHOLAR: I often walk alone at night. Under the moon’s light. And 
speak to the moon... 


(SCHOLAR LOOKS UP AT THE MOON WHO IS IN PROFILE TO 
HIM AT TOP, FAR END OF RAMP .. .HE SPEAKS INTO THE 
CAMERA...) Now... doI look a bit older to you? Hmm. Perhaps. Time 
tells. It has been ten years since Rodrigo and Prouheze parted. Her husband, 
Pelagio? — Dead. Rodrigo . . . what has become of him? He has placed a 
thread over the seas that joins the Old World and the New World. They 
have separated . . . for a love of God . . . to save each other. Ten years now 
. .. how stony prisons must be built to brook desire! Yet for ten years a 
letter has followed Rodrigo like his own shadow. It is Prouheze’s protest 
of her passion for him. It has floated like a kelp on the sea. From Barcelona 
to Macao, from Antwerp to Naples . . . it follows him and he awaits it as 
the hunter waits for dawn to trace a sky with reddish light. (HE LOOKS 
UP AT THE MOON) You... the silvery symbol of love . . . what of these 
two? 


MOON: I have seen them. She has wept on her knees for love, big 
tears like spasms of agony. He sleeps under furled sails, a Vice- 
roy now, and no voyager has served his King so well. And 
Prouheze has also served God and her King. Freed by the death 
of Pelagio, she made an astonishing choice — she exiled herself 
from Rodrigo and wed Spain’s enemy, Don Camillo. She married 
Camillo to tame his tantrums against God and the King. Only a 
great love could have done this. But you know . . . Prouheze never 
did love little. Now . . . she will meet Rodrigo again. Their mid- 
night is near. And I will light it, with light that cannot be seen 
...a light that must be taken in like water for the living soul to 
bathe and drench in the hour of its repose. 


SCHOLAR: What weight her faith placed on her! 
MOON: Yes. She wed Don Camillo. The renegade and the scoffer. 


SCHOLAR: Yes. Camillo was banished to Mogador smouldering with 
envy and hate for everything that lived except himself. 


MOON: He blasphemed as he breathed. Yet it was Prouheze who 
kept him on that isle. He was good only in his love for her and 
it was enough to bring him to God. Enough? How could there 
have been another love to tether this man who raged against God 
as he reveled in his own pleasures. But his love for Prouheze was 
so great that his vile ambitions perished in that flame. 


SCHOLAR: Itisa remarkable act of love. Historic. 
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MOON: Yes. What paleness shrouds most love. But Prouheze loves 
God and she has made herself His hostage for the souls of others. 
She strains against the flesh of her body. But it remains God’s 
chapel. It is a chapel strong enough to withstand the storm of 
passion. It is trussed with a love that binds all the earth. 
Prouheze, though, cannot let those storms quit within her. 


SCHOLAR: All of my research seems to lead to the same person... 
MOON: To God. 

SCHOLAR: Yes. In darkness and light. 

MOON: Rodrigo and Prouheze will not have to wait much longer. 
SCHOLAR: Iam glad. Time crawls for lovers. 


MOON: Their midnight is near. I will light it. The chalice of delight 
that God offers his creatures will brim. 


SCHOLAR: (CLAPPING HIS HANDS) A happy ending! 
MOON: Oh, no. Something better. 
SCHOLAR: You spoke before of this. . . the degrees of love? 


MOON: How they love each other is how God is loved. Giving and 
not taking. How pale their desire is beside this sacred throbbing 
which will co-mingle their souls just as if it were a moment of 
conception. This is love. 


SCHOLAR: Whocould endure such passion? 
ANGEL: Those who love God. , 
1 SCHOLAR: But...how will they learn this? 
a MOON: Ina way so easy it hurts. 
r 
q SCHOLAR: I will record this when they meet again. 
a MOON: My beam finds them now ... they are meeting on Rodrigo’s 
ad vessel which is anchored at Mogador. He was on his way home to 
Spain when the letter found him. His desire has inflamed him 
again. 
,. SCHOLAR: Let me see this! 
h (THE LIGHT COMES UP AND FINDS PROUHEZE AND RODRIGO. 
SHE FACES THE CAMERA. HE IS TURNED AWAY, BUT WHEELS 
ABOUT AND SPEAKS.) 
10 
d RODRIGO: You... Prouheze, standing there. Hear this despairing 
re cry I have sent up to you over the long years. The moon — yes, 
d even the moon .. . has heard me. Yet you who protest your love 


for me...are... deaf! 
PROUHEZE: You do believe that I can give you joy? 
RODRIGO: Only enough to choke me. 
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PROUHEZE: After all these years? 


RODRIGO: I see you as I first saw you. No line, no dusty traces of 
the long years. . . I see none of this on that face that I have seen 
in my sleep ever since I last saw you. I know that to hold you 
fast would be eternity. 


PROUHEZE: That moment would be our... hell. 


RODRIGO: Then...touch me. 


PROUHEZE: I cannot. I cannot move a single finger. I have given 
my love and my will to another . . . for love of you and love of 
Him. Love is the mistress of my tongue and my soul. 


RODRIGO: Love? How can love forbid you in this world? Is it love 
that smothers my longing with a black wrap of distance? Love? 
Is it love that refuses me any promise of your mouth in the next 
world? 


PROUHEZE: Itis love. It is an eternal freedom to which I am bound. 
Love will keep me there. I refuse to leave it. 


RODRIGO: What you call love is a greedy and a barren thing. It 
gives me nothing! Nothing but words that are wild and yet so 
cold. Is this love? 


PROUHEZE: A lawyer’s questions will never find any answers. Do 
not ask me any more questions. 


RODRIGO: But I must! The years echo the cries of my desire for 
you. In the New World I felt that not all the earth of the world 
could dam my love for you. Your letter . . . I see in your eyes that 
you could write those same words at this very moment. Prouheze 
... have you heard my cry? 


PROUHEZE: It has sounded in my heart... . always. The strong, 
the sweet begging. But why ...if you love me... do you ask of 
me what no woman could possibly give you? Why are your de- 
vouring eyes fixed on my soul? You would have soon done with 
me if I were not now made one with what has no limits. Why ask 
my promises? He who has faith scorns promises. Why not believe 
this world of joy! Myself... Iam thy joy! 


RODRIGO: Joy? These are a woman’s words of deceit. 


PROUHEZE: Poor unhappy man. Why hide your despairing belief 
in me? Where there is the most joy there is the most truth. 


RODRIGO: Tie your tongue! What is this joy you cannot give? 


PROUHEZE: Open yourself and it will enter. Open the only gate by 
which I can come in. Joy is not possessed. It possesses you. When 
you are fit to be embraced, joy will take you in her arms. 


RODRIGO: O, when? 
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PROUHEZE: When you make room for her by withdrawing part 
of yourself. Ask her for her own sake .. . and not for the 
pleasures you would get by taking her. 


RODRIGO: Shall I hear nothing but NO and NO again and again? 


PROUHEZE: Do you want me to put an adulteress in your arms? 
Your thirst was my thirst. But it was better that I never reached 
you. I would have been another woman dying on your breast and 
not the eternal star you thirst for. 


RODRIGO: There is no good in a star that cannot be reached. 
PROUHEZE: Our own strength will never bring us together. 


RODRIGO: What is this force that keeps you from me? You are a 


stone wrapped in a ghost. This force cannot come from your 
heart. 


PROUHEZE: Why look for it, Rodrigo? It has found us. Trust it 
and follow it. Why not believe in it and yield to it! Strip thyself 
and cast off everything to get all. If we are going toward joy it 
does not matter if only our bodies twist away from each other. 
I go toward joy but not to bring you grief. You called me a star 

. could you believe that I was sent into this world to bring 
you grief? 


RODRIGO: You are here for my delight. You are my star. 


PROUHEZE: I have only willed to give you joy! I will to be with you 
in the beginning. I will to learn with God to keep nothing back. 
Take my heart and my love and this God who fills me. I am made 
forever with the thing that gives you eternal life! 


RODRIGO: No... these are words from the other side of the dead. 
They fall on my ears like dead ashes. I look on you and that is 
enough for me. Prouheze, stay with me and let me love you. You 
will live . . . then. 


PROUHEZE: I must go. 

RODRIGO: Go and there will be no star to guide me. I am alone! 
PROUHEZE: Fallen stars can guide no one. 

RODRIGO: Prouheze — I am alone! 

PROUHEZE: While I am in being I know you are in being with me. 
RODRIGO: Make me that promise now .. . I must have it. 
PROUHEZE: I cannot. 


RODRIGO: I am still the master. I am a man. I can keep you here 
beside me. 


PROUHEZE: Do you really believe you could do that? 
RODRIGO: Yes. I will tie you to my flesh. 
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PROUHEZE: Then say the word. One word and I stay with you. 


(A LONG AND ACHING PAUSE HERE) 


RODRIGO: O, Prouheze...Icannot, I cannot... 


(LIGHT FADES ON THEM AND PICKS UP THE MOON AND 
GUARDIAN ANGEL) 
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MOON: Now where is she going? 

ANGEL: Follow me. 

PROUHEZE: (SOUND OF WEEPING) 

ANGEL: Prouheze...do you know me? 
PROUHEZE: I do not know. I see a shadow in a fog. 

(ANGEL IS IN HALF-LIGHT UNTIL SHE DIES) 
ANGEL: It is your Guardian Angel... I have never left you. 
PROUHEZE: You! The dour angler. Please .. . do not pull so! 
ANGEL: There is time. I see you are wearing your satin slipper. 
PROUHEZE: Yes...I am wearing it. 

ANGEL: Does it pinch? 
PROUHEZE: No, (SMILING) it does not pinch. 
ANGEL: You gave it to the statue of Mary. 


PROUHEZE: So I did! It was so long ago. . but now it is on my 
foot. 


ANGEL: I must pull the line in a little while. 
PROUHEZE: Wait... will Rodrigo love me forever? 


ANGEL: What makes you beautiful cannot die. What makes him 
love you cannot die. 


PROUHEZE: I shall be his forever . . . but never with the taste 
of him. 


ANGEL: It is the soul that makes the body. 

PROUHEZE: But how has the soul made it mortal? 
ANGEL: 0, sin made the body mortal. 

PROUHEZE: For his sake alone it was lovely to be a woman. 


ANGEL: God will make you into a star ...a guiding star for 
Rodrigo. 


PROUHEZE: How shall I shine, blind that I am? 
ANGEL: God will breathe upon you! 
PROUHEZE: Farewell, Rodrigo! 





ANGEL: Why farewell? You will be nearer to him than before. 


You will be bound upon him beyond the veil with the force that 
makes him live. 


PROUHEZE: He asked God for a woman and she could not give 
him less than God. But I did nothing. Love gives all in heaven 
and on earth. 


ANGEL: Rodrigo strides across the New World of America now. 
He is on the march to find the eternal. 


PROUHEZE: Angel... how can you draw him close now? He can- 
not see my face... my eyes... he cannot hear this heart pound. 


ANGEL: He sees your reflection on the waters of sacrifice. 

PROUHEZE: O...nowI see your face! How severe and threatening 
it is! 

ANGEL: I have another face. Perhaps it is more pleasing. This 
face .. . it goes with this place of justice and penance. 

PROUHEZE: Will he go to that place too? 

ANGEL: He has just begun to tread the straight ways to God. 

PROUHEZE: If only I could see him! 

ANGEL: He is more the man than the eye will see. 

PROUHEZE: I beg to see him. 

ANGEL: Then... you shall. 


y LIGHT PICKS UP RODRIGO WHO IS SEATED ON BACK RAMP. 
HE IS OLDER ... BUT NOT TIRED. HE SPEAKS TO HIMSELF, BUT 
TO ALL. LIGHT DIMS ON ANGEL AND PROUHEZE BUT THEY ARE 
STILL VISIBLE (ALTERNATELY) AS THE CAMERA MOVES IN 
ON RODRIGO. 

m 


RODRIGO: It is all gone. The medals are touched with green. My 

followers are touched and off on the scent of a new hero. 

‘te (RODRIGO RUBS HIS HEAD AND PULLS AT HIS HAIR) 

Grey? (HE RUBS AT HIS FACE) And this face, it is stiff 

and cracked with age. This leg (HE LIFTS IT AWKWARDLY) 

... 48 supple as old kindling. But I was not bigger than the sea. 

I was not stronger than those “enemies” I felled. But the 

strange fire is gone. I know what Prouheze came to bring me. 

What kept her from me, no matter what turn I made. Now I am 

happy for this quiet within me, as deep as the sea. How she 

must have loved God to do this for me! And what must my love 

for for Him be. . . if only for his sweet handmaiden. (HE SITS 

DOWN) With the rest of my life, I will thank God. (LIGHT 
FADES ON RODRIGO AND PICKS UP ANGEL, ETC.) 


PROUHEZE: ShallI really be with him? 
ANGEL: Like the deep-bedded hook in his heart. 
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PROUHEZE: 0, your hook. The angler never ceases his casting. 


ANGEL: You brought him to God, Prouheze. He could not have 
found his way alone. 


PROUHEZE: Ah, brother, now let this one moment stay with us... 


ANGEL: Hail, dear-beloved sister! Welcome, Prouheze, to those 
waters that you knew as a babe! 


PROUHEZE: Let them wash over me. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE GUNS IN 
HEDDA GABLER 


By SISTER M. JUDINE, I.H.M. 


In the many biographies extant of Henrik Ibsen, great stress is given 
to his concern for the “superior woman’s” emancipation, the woman of 
intellect and imagination taking her rightful place alongside man and 
achieving her proper intellectual and social fulfillment. Thus the reader’s 
sympathies for the “free” woman who has been denied the right to flaunt 
convention and to live according to the urges of her “inner being” tend to 
draw him into the charmed circle of the champions of “feminism.” 


But is the “superior woman,” Hedda Gabler, really free? Guardini 
has defined the free man as one who has achieved a complete equilibrium, 
“ .. . the effect of a tension but a resolved tension, a powerful yet 
gentle rhythm of life, a life at once rich and concentrated, full yet 
restrained.” 1 One is hard put to it to discover in Hedda whose very 
marriage is one of convenience—she had married George Tesman because 
he gave promise of a brilliant career—the image of one living in complete 
harmony with the “divine idea of his personality and who is what his 
creator willed him to be.” One wonders, too, whether the author intended 
this play to deal the impact so frequently elicited by critics, namely, that 
Hedda’s life was warped and frustrated by bourgeois “taboos.” A study of 
the outstanding symbol in the play, Hedda’s pistols, proves very revealing. 


Hendrik Ibsen once stated that his intention in giving this play the 
name of Hedda Gabler was to indicate that Hedda as a personality is to be 
regarded rather as her father’s daughter than as her husband’s wife. 
In this way he was establishing the motives for Hedda’s actions upon 
the groundwork of certain social conditions and principles then existing. 


Over and above the powerfully-drawn unripeness of her character, 
evidenced in her many altercations with both friends and rivals, the 
strange qualities of the general’s daughter’s mind and soul seem to emerge 
pathetically in the author’s play upon Hedda’s guns. To the brief history 
of this remarkable figure, the “pistol-packin’ ”” Hedda, we are introduced in 
the First Act where Miss Tesman is commenting on Hedda’s marriage: 


General Gabler’s daughter! Think of the sort of life she was 
accustomed to in her father’s time! Don’t you remember how 
we used to see her riding down the road along with her father? 
In that long black habit—and with feathers in her hat? 


* Romano Guardini, The Church and the Catholic (New York: A. Knopf, 1948), p. 58. 


_ Mary Judine, 1.H.M., is an instructor of English and Drama at St. Mary School in Akron, 
10. 
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And even the unlettered Berta wonders at the discrepancy in Hedda’s 
choice of husbands: a pedantic professor in whose intellectual exploits 
she can never take part. 


Child of the great outdoors, pampered and spoiled by an indulgent 
Dad, Hedda clings to her childhood treasures and loves. On the very day 
of her entry into the new home, she demands a new piano, yet refuses 
to part with the old—the one her father gave her. In almost the same 
breath, she is making inquiries regarding her former suitor, Eilert 
Lovborg, who used to woo her in her father’s living room while he was 
present. But by far the strongest link to the happy past is the legacy of 
her father’s pistols. When Hedda learns from her husband the true state 
of his financial affairs—that he is unable to provide her with a man in 
livery, as well as with a saddle-horse—she replies to him, with covert 
scorn, “Well, I shall have one thing at least to kill time with in the mean- 
while . . . my pistols, George . . . General Gabler’s pistols.” 


Act Two opens almost immediately with Hedda holding her pistols 
and practice-shooting at Judge Brack. When, after excited remonstrating, 
he gently removes the guns, Hedda significantly asks what in Heaven’s 
name then, is she to do with herself. Here is strong foreshadowing of that 
final use to which she puts those pistols, as well as a throwback to that 
restless boredom which has marked the general’s daughter from the first. 
It is significant, too, of her spiritual impoverishment, the sad inheritance 
of a selfish surface nature, of the clever, talented mind which refused 
the discipline of learning, only to force a way to worldly fame and wealth. 
It illustrates, besides, that Hedda is still the immature victim of her own 
impulsive whims; in fact, she herself passes indictment: 


Well, you see—these impulses come over me all of a sudden, 
and I cannot resist them . .. Oh! I don’t know how to explain it. 


In contrast to her flaunted apathy, her bone-deep boredom, the 
general’s daughter evinces a striking energy in her quest for spiritual 
power. With all the acumen of a generalissimo, she summons the allied 
forces of her wits and talents to the pitched battle for Lovborg’s affection. 
With inimitable cunning, she induces him to revert to his old habit of 
drinking, in the hope of defeating her rival’s efforts to reclaim him. She 
even confesses her diabolical intent to Mrs. Elvsted who questions her 
motive: 


I want for once in my life to have power to mold a human 
destiny. 


Hedda’s mental automatic had, in point of fact, been successful in 
eliciting from the same Lovborg the confession of his secret sins long ago. 
She speaks of it as “something beautiful, something fascinating, something 
daring”; and like the usual run of gunmen, she is a coward who only 
admires the daring. She would have shot Lovborg on that same occasion 
but for the scandal which might have ensued. 
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The actuality of the pistol’s power comes again to the fore now when 
she presents Lovborg with her treasured weapon that he may put an end 
to his misery, for he must do it “beautifully,” to be sure. Instead, it 
becomes the accidental instrument of his undoing, and the ignominious 
token of her ultimate defeat. For, having brought about her lover’s 
spiritual and physical ruin, and finding herself at the last in the enemy’s 
camp—in the person of that despicable character, Judge Brack—Hedda 
uses the one means left, the only means her general-father has willed 
her, to set herself free: his other pistol. 


Thus, throughout this powerful drama, the image of the guns points 
up clearly and menacingly the role of the general’s daughter. The pistols 
seem to cast a sinister shadow over the girl’s life from the moment we 
learn of her fascination for them. Yet, their more forceful impact re- 
mains symbolic. An ingenious throwback to the past, they typify Hedda’s 
immaturity and lack of vision, her reluctance to have done with the 
things of youth in order to face her vocation as wife and mother. They 
are, in a sense, Hedda’s coat-of-arms, the escutcheon of her general-father 
by whose code and customs she lived and died. Finally, they are the 
ominous portent of her evil end, the iron-clad augury of the hollow finish 
which one sees from the start for Hedda Gabler—a life without purpose, 
a heart without love. 
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DRAMA BOOKSHELF 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC HEROES: SLAVES OF PASSION. 
By Lily B. Campbell. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1959, by special 
arrangement with the Cambridge University Press; pp. 296. $1.95. 


Shakespearean scholarship abounds in the book-stalls. Much of it 
seems a kind of dilettante destructiveness, aimed at defying, destroying, 
invalidating the established traditions around the playwright and his 
work. Doctor Lily Campbell, however, out of a lifetime devoted to an 
attempt to see the man and the writer with a measure of clear-eyed 
objectivity, has presented the student and the playgoer with an utterly 
constructive project entitled Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of 
Passion. A paper-back edition of this book, which first appeared in 1952, 
has recently been made available by Barnes and Noble. 


Setting to one side, momentarily at least, the sacrosanctity of 
Aristotle’s Poetics as sole guide in describing tragedy in the drama, 
seems in itself an adventure, and Doctor Campbell undertakes it with 
refreshing blithesomeness. Her departure point is not Greece but Me- 
dieval England. In the beginnings of the Renaissance, she finds a clear 
compatibility in literary and religious concepts of what constitutes the 
tragic in human conduct—the vice of passion overwhelming the virtue of 
temperance. Moral philosophies are drawn from Chaucer, Lydgate, and 
others and continued into the later Elizabethan erudition. Beyond that, 
these theories are examined as they effected the fixing of certain dra- 
matic conventions and acting styles in William Shakespeare’s workaday 
theatre enterprise. 


The four major tragedies are then analyzed with a perspective 
made to seem shining new for all its years. Hamlet loses nothing of 
human complexity but actually gains in stature by being raised from 
the psychiatrist’s couch to stand forth as a scapegoat for sinfully exces- 
sive grief. In Othello, the reason, order, and balance of Desdemona’s love 
for father as well as husband is contrasted with the savagery of the 
Moor’s suspicion and the opportunism of Iago, the melancholic hater. 
King Lear becomes a demonstration of the terrors of folly in senility, of 
self-delusion growing unchecked with age. Macbeth is a dramatic lesson 
warning against “the complementary pair of passions of rash courage 
and fear”. The demonstrative aspects of the plays are not, happily, treated 
as complacent and final formulae for their understanding but their 
sermonizing is held a clue to their straightforward Christianity and their 
Christianity, in turn, a credential of their greatness. Doctor Campbell’s 
book offers no easy answers but, like drama itself, raises important 
questions. For instance, this exceptional study seems to ask whether, in 
our latter-day ambitions to “sophisticate”, “modernize”, and hallow the 
poet through his creatures, we may not have badly neglected the closer, 
more practical considerations of his mortal calendar years. 


James P. Foote 
Mercy College, Detroit 
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A LIFE IN THE THEATRE. By Tyrone Guthrie. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1959; pp. 357. $5.95. 


Because both books appeared almost simultaneously, it is difficult 
not to compare Tyrone Guthrie’s A Life in the Theatre with Moss Hart’s 
Act One. The latter revealed very little about theatre that has not already 
been known and treated elsewhere, except perhaps for the intimate de- 
tails of the collaboration of Messrs. Hart and Kaufman; however, it was 
a significant human document richly fraught with the poignancy of youth 
and, as the best seller list indicates, filled with meaning even for those 
who have no particular interest in the theatre. 


Mr. Guthrie’s autobiography, however, will never make a best seller 
list since it reveals very little of the author himself; rather, it is a mine 
of lore for the lover of theatre, a book which is both provocative in its 
view of the role of theatre and spiced with backstage gossip from the 
renowned theatres of the world. On the fragile chronological framework 
of his life, Mr. Guthrie weaves a tapestry of memories from which a 


clear-cut and colorful concept of theatre emerges, but the more personal 
identity of the author is lost. 


In Oxford student days, Mr. Guthrie already had learned that, while 
the play might be the basis of theatre, the interpretation which brings 
a play to life cannot be stereotyped; for there is no ideal representation or 
stereotype which ever fully realizes an author’s intention. At Belfast, he 
absorbed the conviction that the best shows are usually not the most 
successful. In Glasgow, Cambridge, Montreal, Westminister, and at the 
Abbey in Dublin, he grew in the conviction that theatre is never effective 
as social or doctrinal propaganda. At the Old Vic, where, as the successor 
of Miss Baylis, he shaped policy itself, he not only deepened his conviction 
of the durability of the classics but also began to feel the need of a stage 
which would break the confines of the proscenium arch. In this particular 
section one not only meets the legendary Lillian Baylis, but also Charles 
Laughton, Laurence Olivier, Flora Robson, Alec Guinness and many other 
theatre personalities—all candidly portrayed by their director. 


It was at Stratford, Canada, that Mr. Guthrie’s convictions coalesced 
in the monumental work of directing the foundation of the Canadian 
Shakespeare Festival. Along with the artistic policy, Mr. Guthrie con- 
tributed the ideal which became embodied architecturally in what Walter 
Kerr has called the “most exciting theatre on the North American 
Continent.” Stratford, Canada, comes closest toward approximating Mr. 
Guthrie’s concept of an open stage which, unlike the picture frame stage, 
will enable ritualistic rather than illusionistic productions of the many 
interesting and important plays written before 1640. As a man who has 
come into contact with virtually every genre of theatre and with most 
of the renowned theatre groups of the world, Mr. Guthrie speaks with 
telling authority and leaves little quarter for the reactionary forces of 
realism which have no other norm of theatre than “success.” 
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His book ends with a brief “confession of faith.” Although the 
“confession” is based on bad theology and uses a rather tasteless analogue 
of the priest and Holy Communion, it is indeed comforting to hear the 
“most gifted director on the English stage,” rightly disclaim the use of 
theatre as a moral, social, or political platform while insisting that the 
“purpose of theatre is to show mankind to himself, and thereby to show 
man—God’s image.” 

Gabriel Stapleton, S.D.S. 
Lancaster, New York 


THE PLAY OF DANIEL: A THIRTEENTH CENTURY MUSICAL 
DRAMA. Edited by Noah Greenberg. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959 ; pp. 118. $5.00. 


The book of The Play of Daniel is beautifully packaged. There is 
a succinct but informative preface by E. Martin Browne, further intro- 
duction by its twentieth-century producer, Noah Greenberg, the translation 
of the Latin text by Jean Misrahi, the free verse adaptation of the narration 
in modern English by W. H. Auden, the unusual and historically precise 
instrumental scoring, based on the transcription from the British Museum 
Egerton 2615 by Rev. Rembert Weakland, O.8.B., and quite practical 
notations on staging by Nikos Psacharopoulos, and notes on costuming 
by Robert Fletcher. Garnishing all this are handsome photographic re- 
productions of appropriate medieval illustrations. Sight is served 
admirably. 


Chances are strong, however, that all this will prove little more 
than printed promise to the average reader. The fulfillment of and logical 
complement to the visual is the brilliant recording (Decca DL 9402), 
released over a year ago. The performance is sung and played with the 
crystal purity characteristic of the dedicated New York Pro Musica as it 
was staged at The Cloisters of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
January, 1958. Seldom are we, the listeners, so fully and, it seems, so 
directly moved over centuries to experience a unique fusion of faith, 
inspiration, and artifact. 

James P. Foote 
Mercy College, Detroit 
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Announcing 


A Microfilm of 


CATHOLIC THEATRE 


Vols. | to XVII inclusive 


Here for the first time is a complete history of Catholic 
theatre in the United States as recorded in the Conference 
publication since the very first mimeographed bulletins. 
We have even included the first Loyola meeting program. 
This is an invaluable acquisition for your library. 


$12.00 


ORDER FROM 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILM, INC. 


313 North First Street 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Faculty Vacancy? 


WANTED: Full-time Speech and Drama teacher to begin 
September, 1960. Should have Master’s degree with 
college teaching experience. 1007 


WANTED: Summer position for 1960. To organize a 
Dance Theatre Workshop. 2007 


National Catholic Theatre 
Conference Contact Placement Service 


SISTER M. LaVERNE, O.S-F. 
Speech and Drama Department 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois 
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the stimulating, satisfying world of FINE ARTS is yours at 


WEBSTER COLLEGE 


where you may concentrate upon: 
MUSIC . . . instrumental or voice 
CREATIVE WRITING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 


DRAMA in all its phases, including 
acting, stage craft, and direction 


For complete information, write: 


Office of Admissions, Webster College, St. Louis 19, Missouri 


An accredited four-year liberal arts college conducted by the Sisters of Loretto. 














JUST RELEASED ... Two “Hit” Musicals 


The Most Happy Fella and Tom Sawyer 


are now available in addition to our parade of outstanding Broadway 
successes for semi-professional and amateur production: 


THE BOY FRIEND BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
CALL ME MADAM DAMN YANKEES 
DIE FLEDERMAUS THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS 
GUYS & DOLLS HAPPY HUNTING 
KISMET THE PAJAMA GAME 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? WISH YOU WERE HERE 


also soon to be released 


WEST SIDE STORY 


tor information and terms, contact 


MUSIC THEATRE, INCORPORATED 


119 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 














BARRY COLLEGE 
Miami, Florida 
* 
DEPARTMENT 


OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Offers ... 


courses leading to 
a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in Speech 
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Announcing 


The High School Drama 
Curriculum 


N.C.T.C. Monograph No. 2 
AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 1, 1960 


In preparation for a year and a half by 
the High School Drama Committee, the new 
monograph covers the pros and cons of drama 
as a curricular activity in Catholic secondary 
schools, evaluates current texts, recommends 
teaching aids and, in general, is of interest to 
all engaged in dramatics at the secondary level. 


PRICE — $1.25 


In order to promote greater understanding 
of the purposes of drama in Catholic education 
on the part of educational administrators, the 
Conference will mail a copy at half price to 
your local Diocesan Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Supervisor, or Principal. 


National Catholic Theatre Conference 
142 Laverack Avenue 
Lancaster, New York 





COMPLETE COSTUMES 
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FREE 
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e Information & forms 

ao 
a specialized rental service for 
e@Schools @ Colleges 
eLittle Theatres @ Clubs 
e@Lodges @ Church Groups and all 
other non-professional groups 
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